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to agree that Wordsworth records too many
moments that are not specially good or happy,
that he redeems from decay frequent visitations
that are not from any particular divinity in
man, and treats them all as very much on a
level. Mr. Arnold is undoubtedly right in his
view that, to be receivable as a classic, Words-
worth must be relieved of a great deal of the
poetical baggage that now encumbers him.

The faults and hindrances in Wordsworth's
poetry are obvious to every reader. For one
thing, the intention to instruct, to improve the
occasion, is too deliberate and too hardly pressed,
"We hate poetry," said Keats, "that has a
palpable design upon us. Poetry should be
great and unobtrusive/' Charles Lamb's friendly
remonstrance on one of Wordsworth's poems is
applicable to more of them: " The instructions
conveyed in it are too direct; they don't slide
into the mind of the reader while he is imagining
no such matter."

Then, except the sonnets and half a score of
the pieces where he reaches his topmost height,
there are few of his poems that are not too long,
and it often happens even that no degree of